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would be impossible. This material equipment is put up in the sub- 
stantial form that always characterizes the work of Underwood & Under- 
wood. 

Ira M. Price 

University of Chicago 



Realities of Christian Theology. By Clarence Augustus Beck- 
with. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. xiv+406. 

$2. 

Professor Beckwith, seeing the theological perplexity prevailing today, 
has attempted to show that from the standpoint of experience, however 
unsatisfactory may be the theoretical expositions of Christian doctrines, 
they yet represent genuinely vital interests of life, as tested by psychology, 
ethics, and modern science. The book bears the subtitle, "An Inter- 
pretation of Christian Experience." The reader who comes to it from 
the point of view of modern empirical science, however, will probably feel 
that it is in reality an apologetic for the historical doctrines of traditional 
theology — an apologetic which penetrates beneath the form of the doctrine 
in order to get at its vital kernel. The statement of the author in his pre- 
face, that there is universal agreement that, "whatever the differences of 
past or present explanations of Christian belief, the Christian experience 
of today is essentially the same that it has been from the beginning," will 
hardly find so universal an assent as he supposes. Experience, if it mean 
anything at all, must include the doctrinal beliefs of an age as well as 
the religious aspirations. There are doctrines which have never been 
disproved, but which have fallen into disuse just because the religious 
experience of today has changed. And it is precisely this new religious 
experience which makes some of the older doctrines seem artificial to many 
men today. A true study of Christianity, therefore, cannot assume the 
immutability of Christian experience. 

Leaving this fundamental criticism of the method of the book, we may 
express our admiration of the vital way in which Professor Beckwith, with 
genuine historical sympathy, has penetrated beneath the formal elements 
of doctrine, and has discovered the essential reality of the great spiritual 
issues with which theology deals. The Bible is set forth as a book of spirit- 
ual experience rather than as a compendium of finished doctrines. God is 
shown to be a most human-like Father, even to the extent of suffering in 
order to redeem his children. Sin is defined in terms of ethical delinquency, 
not in non-moral terms of "nature." Jesus becomes the great spiritual 
hero of the race, expressing in himself the character of God so that contact 
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with Jesus brings one into contact with God. The religious life is shown 
to be a real experience of the potency of the presence of God in life. The 
future is shown to be a dynamic outcome of the processes of life here. 

The use of the traditional formulae with new content sometimes leaves 
the reader in doubt as to just what Professor Beckwith would affirm. For 
example, he speaks of the divine element in Christ as the presence in him 
of the eternal principle of self-revelation in God. Does this mean the 
personal pre-existence of Christ ? Somewhat the same vagueness, remind- 
ing one of the peculiar position of the Ritschlian theology, attaches to his 
exposition of the Christian's contact with the risen Christ. In the endeavor 
to hold fast to the truth in the doctrine of the two natures in Christ, he says, 
"our idea of God is identical with our idea of love." The principle of 
divine love in Christ, then, may be distinguished from his human experi- 
ence. But does not a divine nature mean something more than this in 
Christ ? If not, is it not a mere value-judgment ? 

As an example of frankness, religious insight, and broad sympathies, 
the book is highly to be commended. It shows how the historical state- 
ments of doctrine may be made to express the modern religious convictions. 
And that there is a great advantage in retaining the formulae which are 
embodied in all our creeds there can be no doubt. Whether the scientific 
understanding of the fundamental problems of religious experience and of 
theology will be promoted by this method of interpretation is another 
question. 

Gerald Birney Smith 

University of Chicago 



